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THE STUDENTS OF THE NIGHT SCHOOLS. 

During the last decade there has been a tendency among our 
educators to excite public interest in the various institutions of 
the country by laying particular stress on the growth of the 
schools themselves, rather than on the great increase in the number 
of those students who work under difficulties. There can be no 
better reason for the existence of a school than the fact that it 
attracts and helps those who help themselves ; and the chief 
glory of such a school should be, not that it has greatly increased 
its size, but that it is presenting opportunities to those who are 
willing to accept them. 

The enlarging of the night schools of New York city is but an 
index of the increasing body of ambitious men and women. To 
become convinced of this, stand on the street corner near one of 
our large free, or nominally free, night schools (the first session 
usually begins about 7 : 30 o'clock), and watch the pupils pass by. 
They come by the car loads ; the houses in the vicinity seem to 
supply unlimited numbers ; from every street and alley they 
pour forth — singly, in groups of two's and three's, and in crowds. 
They are talking of amperes and of engines, of angles and of 
chemicals, of Latin verbs and of Greek roots. From all condi- 
tions of life they come. Most of them appear very respectable; 
indeed, they are respectable, for one may be sure that when a 
poor man is careful of his dress, there is something to him 
besides clothes. And they appear courageous ; indeed they are 
courageous, for when a man takes the world as he finds it and 
sets about to improve upon his heritage, he has the kind of 
courage that is most needed. Every head is held high — a simple 
thing, yet the sign of something great ; for a large body of young 
men and women do invariably hold their heads high, often 
when weary. For them to step straight ahead, after a long 
day's work; for them to brace their shoulders back, sometimes 
heavy-burdened; for them to meet the world "fair and square;" 
for them to "fight it out" — it is a thrilling sight and stirs one's 
manhood. 
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By far the greater number of those who attend the night 
schools do not live at home. It is not that they have no home. 
Thousands, indeed, are all alone in the world ; but there are other 
thousands who have a door always open to them, and a father 
and mother somewhere "up-state," or among the New England 
hills, who send to their boy or girl loving helpful messages; and 
in conversing with these sons and daughters one will find what 
encouragement the weekly letter from home is to them. Many 
have come to the larger fields of the city through choice, and 
find, when they have been here a while, that to overcome com- 
petition they must better qualify themselves for their respective 
vocations; or they have left home through necessity, and on 
arriving in the city are obliged to do whatever presents itself first, 
because they have never become competent in any chosen pur- 
suit. To such as these the night school is a priceless boon and 
one from which all may enrich themselves. 

Hundreds of young men in our department stores and retail 
houses are not clerks; they are students in the night schools ; all 
else is supplementary. Their present occupation is a stepping- 
stone, maybe to success, at least to something higher. The 
story of the office boy rising above his employer was so popular 
a few years ago that its very popularity, like that of Hiawatha, 
almost proved its undoing. Perhaps it is not desirable for 
the office boy of today to take full charge of the office and 
business of his employer under two weeks' time. Yet this old 
story of "success" takes on a new aspect when we watch these 
clerks and office boys going to night school. Then we feel that, 
if they do have success, it will not be a matter of luck. They 
will deserve success. Then we can understand the literal mean- 
ing of Longfellow's stanzas : 

The heights by great men reached and kept 

Were not attained by sudden flight ; 
But they, while their companions slept, 

Were toiling upwards in the night. 

Hundreds of our foremost men have proved these lines, and 
the hundreds who pass to our night schools are working out the 
problem. 
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Not all the pupils in the night schools are young. There is 
the man who is nearing middle age, and who realizes that he has 
not made the most of himself. Perhaps he has not had opportu- 
nities that have come to others ; perhaps he has neglected his 
opportunities. However it has been, he wakes up some morning 
and sees himself, almost a failure. He has a family to support, 
and he cannot leave his trade to attend school. Work by day, 
and study by night is the only course open to him, if he would 
rise. You can see him as he steps from the car. He is evidently 
a mechanic, fairly respectable, and carries a text-book under his 
arm — on architecture, perhaps, or engineering. It is no "snap" 
for him to attend night school. He has to pay the price for 
having lived so long without an education. It costs him some- 
thing every hour ot his life. 

If a man has ambition, he can readily figure the difference in 
cost between ignorance and knowledge, and he will find that the 
balance is decidedly in favor of knowledge. Ignorance is a 
costly thing. Someone has said that it is the greatest of all luxu- 
ries, because it is the least of necessities. He who indulges in 
this luxury must forego many of the necessities of real livelihood, 
and the sooner he gives it up, the sooner he will be able to make 
something of himself. This mechanic will tell you that he feels 
somewhat out of place in school ; that he ought to have been 
through that part of his education years ago. Now he has to 
work on the plans " Better late than never" and "The sooner 
the better." 

In the free evening high schools of New York city, in which 
there is an enrolment of over 14,500, 60 per cent, of the pupils 
are girls ; but in the higher-grade evening classes of such organi- 
zations as the Cooper Union and the Y. M. C. A., where more 
practical work is taken up, the men are in the great majority. 
This would seem to indicate — and the reports show it to be true — 
that the young women study more to cultivate the aesthetic and 
the young men the practical. Music and art continue to be the 
favorite studies of the former, and the sciences and professions 
those of the latter. There are more girls than boys preparing for 
college in the evening high schools, and when I asked a young 
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lady the reason for this, she said : " The poor fellows are in too 
much of a hurry." And that was the truth in a nutshell. 

Yet each has a right to his own ideal, it may be in one line of 
work, it may be in another. Whatever it is, we have been edu- 
cated to believe that, if it is noble, one should be encouraged to 
live up to it. The truth of the matter is, with few exceptions, if 
one's talents do not prove incentives to personal effort, they are 
worth very little, and, least of all, worth cultivating. 

The majority of men are born with no great aptitude; and 
even when one thinks he has a talent, that in itself is no proof 
of the fact. Many have found to their grief that it is easy to be 
deceived in themselves ; but in one thing there can be no mis- 
take : when a man sets about to develop a talent, real or supposed, 
he proves, whatever the result, that he himself is worth something. 
If these night students do not attain one of their ultimate aims, 
they will have a broader outlook aud a more utilitarian point of 
view from the knowledge they have gained, and from the strug- 
gle they have made in gaining it. 

When the public is made to realize that the night school pre- 
sents to a particular class of people, not an educational advan- 
tage alone, but also an opportunity for thousands to discover 
themselves, develop their characters, and realize their ideals, 
then public interest will be still more awakened in this, one of 
our most praiseworthy institutions. 

J. H. King. 

Brooklyn, N. Y. 



